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Table 1: Consonants 





Bilabial 


Dental 


Palatal 


Velar 


Glottal 


Stops 


Voiceless 


P 


t 


c 


k 


? 


Voiced 


b 


d 


J 


g 




Fricatives 




s 






h 


Nasals 


m 


n 




r) 




Liquids 




l,r 








Glides 






y 


w 





Orthography and Basic Phonology 

The Cebuano alphabet is based on the Roman one. All sounds 
are written, with the exception of the glottal stop /?/, which is 
written with a dash (-), but only following a consonant. Some 
sounds are written with combinations of two letters: /r)/ is writ- 
ten ng, as in English; /c/ is written ts; and /j/, dy. The vowel /i/ 
can be written either / or e, and /u/ can be written either u or o. 
Stress is not indicated. 
The palatals /c/ and /j/ are phonetically affricates [c] and [j]. 

Table 2: Vowels 





Front 


Central 


Back 


High 


i 




u 


Low 




a 





Dialectally there is a central vowel /e/ which is inherited from 
Proto-Austronesian *e, but in standard Cebuano /e/ has merged 
with /u/. The height of /i/ and /u/ is variable according to dialect. 
Also there is a tendency for lower allophones to occur in final 
syllables, /a/ tends to be pronounced centrally and quite low, 
although in some dialects there is a slight tendency to front /a/. 
Backing and rounding of /a/ is not known, except in the speech 
of speakers who affect an English (American) accent. 

Stress and Length, Where fl/ has been lost between like vow- 
els (see Dialects, above), there is compensatory lengthening 
in the penult or final syllable (but not earlier in the word). Dia- 
lects with 1-loss thus show contrast between long and short 
vowels in the penult or final syllable, although this does not 
have a high functional load. For example, in the 1-dropping 



disdects nagdald 'brought' is pronounced nag dda (where writ- 
ing two vowels indicates length), but if the /I/ is lost in an ear- 
lier syllable there is no compensatory lengthening: ?ulu?asdwa 
'concubine' is pronounced ?u?asdwa (with short /u/) in the 1- 
dropping dialects. Since l-loss occurs between two /u/'s and 
two /a/'s but not between two /i/'s, there is no long /i/. There 
are only a long /u/ and a long /a/. 

Every word has a stress, either on the final syllable or on 
the penult. All long vowels are stressed. If the penult is closed, 
the stress is automatically on the penult, except in the case of 
loan words. Stress on the open penult causes the vowel to be 
lengthened. 

Phonological Rules, With one exception all syllables in 
forms not recent borrowings from Spanish or English have 
the shape Cj(r)V(C2). C^ may be any consonant but /h/. Fur- 
ther, except in dialects C^ may not be /?/ except at the end of 
the word and in reduplicated roots — that is, roots with the shape 
CjV?CjV?. Phonetically sequences with Cy and Cw also oc- 
cur, but these are phonologically analyzable as Ciy and Cuw 
respectively, for there is no contrast between [Cy] and [Ciy] 
and between [Cw] and [Cuw]. The canonical shape C^(r)V(C2) 
states that no syllable begins with a vowel. There is no con- 
trast between word initial /?/ and its absence, and words that 
are written with initial vowel do in fact have initial /?/ 
phonemically and phonetically. The canonical shape Cj(r)V(C2) 
also states that no sequences of vowels occur. When a suffix 
beginning with a vowel is added to roots ending with a vowel, 
/?/ or /h/ is added to the root before the suffix. (Whether /h/ or 
/?/ is added depends on the root. In some cases both may be 
alternatively added; e.g., gustu 'like' + -an yields gustuhdn or 
alternatively gustu?dn 'like something'.) Roots are typically 
disyllabic or occasionally trisyllabic. The exception to the ca- 
nonical shape of the syllable is that names can be made di- 
minutive and endearing by a morphological process which uses 
the a single syllable of the name and adds a suffix -s. This has 
produced syllables ending in Cs. /s/ is assimilated to preced- 
ing voiced consonants. For example, the name ?ida 'Ida' may 
be shortened to /?id/ and then made diminutive by adding -s 
forming /?ids/ pronounced [?idz]. 

The stress pattern of a morphologically complex form is the 
same as the stress pattern of the root (except in the case of 
morphological formations in which the shift of stress from the 
penult to the end or from the end to the penult is part of the 
morphological process). Thxx^bdsa 'read' has penultimate stress, 
and when it adds -un the resulting form is basdhun 'read it' 
where the stress remains on the penult of the resulting word. 

Historically, stress was forceful and tended to weaken the 



vowel of a syllable preceding the stressed syllable, which be- 
came lost in rapid speech or in morphological processes. This 
feature reflects itself in the process whereby common forms 
(pronouns, deictics and the like) tend to lose the first syllable 
in colloquial speech. (E.g., kami *we (not you)' tends to be 
pronounced /mi/, with loss of the /a/ of the first syllable and 
loss of the initial /k-/ to avoid the resulting non-occurring con- 
sonant sequence; ni?ini 'this (genitive)' tends to be pronounced 
/?ini/, and so forth. In the morphophonemics of word forma- 
tion, the same type of phonological rule applies: the vowel of 
an open penult is lost when the final syllable of the word is 
stressed, but earlier syllables in the word are not lost. Thus, 
when -un is added to putul *cut' the resulting form is putlun 
*cut it', where the penultimate vowel of the resulting word is 
lost. The stress then shifts from the final syllable to the 
penultimate, by the rule that closed penults must have the stress. 
Metathesis is common in affixational processes, especially 
involving nasals, /s/, /?/. and /h/. E.g. tanum 'plant' plus +an 
produces tdmnan (with loss of the /u/ plus metathesis) 'plant 
on iV;putus 'wrap' plus -un produces pits tun 'wrap it'; gabi?i 
'night' plus hi-dn produces hi gabiPhdn 'get overtaken by night- 
fall (on the road or the like)' dialectally, and in the Cebuano of 
Cebu City produces metathesized higabhi?dn. 
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